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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to examine conjugal 
decision-making and decision-implementation in nonmet ropolitan and 
metropolitan samples of low-income blacks and to explore variables 
vhich may be related to the observed decision-making structures. The 
nonmetropolitan sample was drawn from 2 rural villages and a small 
town in East Texas. The metropolitan sample consisted of residents of 
an economically disadvantaged area of Houston, Texas. The total 
sample numbered 52 villagers, 207 town and 294 metropolitan black 
homemakers. All respondents were interviewed by black female adults 
who had been trained by the researchers in interviewing procedure. 
Major areas studied included role patterning, composite power 
configurations, and interaction patterns. The findings suggested that 
the matriarchal family structure is far from pervasive among 
low-income black families and that the husband seems to play a much 
larger role in family decision-making and decision-implementation 
than expected. (PS) 
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Introduction 

A review of the recent profusion of literature relating to family 
power yields relatively little empirical research that has dealt speci- 
fically with the low-income black family. The dearth of study seems 
surprising in light of the still raging controversy stimulated by "The 
Moynihan Report" (1965). Moynihan argues that much of black poverty 
can be attributed to a "deviant normative family role system" (Parker 
and Kleiner, 1969) , a pathology characterised and perpetuated by "momism," 
or female-dominance, and the consequent demoralization of the black male. 

In essence, the controversy concerns the extent to which such de- 
viance is normative and self-perpetuating — a true subculture of poverty. 
Seldom, however, is the generalized matriarchal nature of low-income 
black families questioned. That such quiry is in order is attested to 
by the facts that many low-income black families are two-parent, that 
the great bulk of literature describing the power structure in these 
two-parent families is impressionistic, and that the findings of some 
recent empirical research suggests an egalitarian (Fortune, 1963) and 
even syncratic (King, 1969) power structure may predominate in these 
families . 

Nevertheless, conclusions that greater female dominance and conjugal 
role segregation characterizes these families logically follow premises 
of the more popular theories of family power as well as the impressionistic 
literature. In regard to the latter, the low- income black would seem to 
share with other lower-class persons a simplified experience world, a sense 
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of power lessness, deprivation in terms of needs and leveli^ of aspiration, 
and insecurity (Cohen and Hodges, 1963). As a consequence, the lower classes 
are likely to be somewhat more authoritariaa than most (a manisf estation of 
preference for "the least complex alternative/* Lipset, 1960), to have a 
tendency "to take a person's power as a measure of his status,*' and to 
rely almost exclusively on solidary kin and neighboring relationships. 
These factors, in turn, seem to contribute to a rigid segregation of con- 
jugal roles. 

For the low-income Mack, these characteristics may be exacerbated 
due to the additional social and economic discrimination he suffers merely 
because he is black. Furthermore, the low-income black may still be heir 
to adaptations worked out by his ancestors during slavery, one such legacy 
being the black matriarchy (Rainwater, 1966). The extent to which this 
matriarchy is perpetuated in modern times however, is most usually explained 
by Blood and Wolfe's resource theory: that the balance of power in the 
family will be determined by the comparative resources provided by the 
family members (Blood and Wolfe, 1960). The low-income black family is 
distinctive in that the black adult male is a more frequent victim of un- 
or under-employment than his white counterparts, and the black female often 
has as much or more opportunity — especially given the present welfare system — 
to contribute to family income. Perhaps equally important, the black iemale 
is, by virtue of her often equal or greater participating in the external 
social system, as much or more competent than the black male to make the 
decisions that are important to their family's well-being (Blood and Wolfe, 
1960, also emphasize the importance of this theory of relative competence). 
Moreover, the black male is purported to be less involved in activities that 
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are important to the family welfare. This factor of involvement per se 
has been found also to be positively correlated with some dimensions of 
family power (Wilkening and Bharadway, 1968). 

While extant evidence demonstrates greater female-dominance in 
black the A white families (Blood and Wolfe, 1960; Centers and Raven, 1971; 
King, 1967), evidence that a matrifocal power structure may not be per- 
vasive among low-income black families suggests a need for further in- 
vestigation and possibly re-evaluation of the applicability of these 
explanations of family power for this sector of our society. Such in- 
vestigation is the purpose of this study. 

Procedures 

Data Collection . TYie data utilized for this study were collected 
as part of a more comprehensive interregional and interethnic survey of 
patterns of living among disadvantaged families. The samples referred to 
in this particular analysis are nonmetropolitan and metropolitan black 
Southern homemakers who were interviewed in the summers of 1970 and 
1971, respectively. The nonmetropolitan sample was drawn from two 
rural villages and a town of about 5,000 population in a predominantly 
rural county of East Texas. This county had a higher proportion of 
blacks and a substantially lower median income than the state of Texas 
generally, and it was located about 60 miles from the nearest metropoli- 
tan center.^ The metropolitan sample was comprised of residents of an 
economically disadvantaged, almost all black ghetto of Houston, Texas. 



"According to the 1970 Census, 75 percent of the county's population 
lived in places of 2,500 inhabitants or less, approximately 25 percent of 
the county's popvtlation was Negro, and the median annual income was $5221. 



In accordance with the guidelines set forth in the larger study, 
only the main female homemakers of families in the study area who met 
the following criteria were included in the sample: (1) at least one 
child under 18 years of age resided in the home; (2) the female home- 
maker normally resided in the home; (3) the female homemaker mainly 
responsible for caring for the home was under 65 years of age and, 
unless she was the mother of one or more of the children living in 
the home, over 18, All households in the nonraetropolitan communities 
and a 50 percent random selection of households in the metropolitan 
study area were screened to determine if they met these criteria. From 
94 to 100 percent of the homemakers who qualified were subsequently in- 
terviewed. The total sample numbered 52 villagers, 207 town and 294 
metropolitan black homemakers. The numbers known to be living in 
intact (husband-present) families were 33, 143, and 128, respectively. 
All respondents were interviewed by black female adults who had been 
trained by the researchers in interviewing procedure. None of the 
interviewers resided in the study area, nor were they personally ac- 
quainted with the respondents. 

Background of Respondents . According to various criteria, almost 
all of the respondents appeared to be of low socioeconomic status. The 
large majority of metropolitan and nonmetropolitan homemakers and their 
husbands had not completed more than an eighth grade education, and al- 
most all were employed in semiskilled or unskilled jobs. According to 
a poverty index by which income in evaluated in relation to family size, 
age of family members, and a consumer price index for the study areas, 
two-thirds or more of the village, town, and metropolitan families 
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were found to be disadvantaged or of marginal poverty status. This index, 
however, is conservative (in the direction of underestimating poverty) 
and scores higher than marginal level were still generally low, suggesting 
few of the families could be considered advantaged. 

For many of the respondents, living conditions were noticeably poor. 
However, the metropolitan families appeared generally better off in re- 
gard to housing facilities than their nonmetropolitan counterparts. On 
the other hand, unemployment and unskilled jobs were more likely to be 
found among the metropolitan main breadwinners. While about half of the 
nonmetropolitan and metropolitan wives worked outside the home, the 
homemaker was more often the main breadwinner in the metropolitan than 
nonmetropolitan family. 

Power Measurement . It is acknowledged that this study taps only 
two aspects of family power, outcome of decision-making and decision 
implementation, or action-taking. Furthermore, the areas of decision- 
making and implementation have been restricted to those deemed more im- 
portant to the functioning of the family. In addition, the measure was 
designed to accommodate a variety of ethnic groups and social classes, 
which necessitated reference to less specific decision types. 

The decision-making question was prefaced: "In your family, who 
would say mainly ■decides..." The respondents were requested to answer 
"wife," "husband," or "husband and wife" in reference to the following 
six types of decisions: (1) which friends you see the most; (2) the 
best place for the family to live; (3) about, the wife working outside 
the home; (4) about the number of children wanted; (5) how to handle 
the children; (6) how the money is used. Decision implementation was 
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eliclted by the question, "Who would you say mainly : (1) Tries to make 
sure you don't have more children than you want? (2) Handles the children 
when both parents are at home? (3) Handles money matters (pays bills, spends 
for what the family needs, etc.)?^' Response alternatives were the same as 
for decision-making. 

Limitations . The author is cognizant of limitations in these pro- 
cedures, among the most obvious of which is the tapping of only wives' 
perceptions. While the bulk of family power studies have employed this 
procedure and while there is some evidence of general similarity in hus- 
band and wife perceptions of conjugal decision-making (Centers and Raven, 
1971; Hear, 1962), enough disagreement has been evidenced (Safilios- 
Rothschild, 1969; Granbois and Willett, 1970; Wilkening and Morrison, 
1963; Scanzoni, 1965) to warrant caution in interpretation of data from 
only one spouse. Generally, a tendency has been observed for wives to 
minimize their own power (Olson, 1969; Turk and Bell, 1972) and to favor 
an egalitarian relationship (Heer, 1962). 

Another limitation of the study is its inability to reveal the total 
configuration of phases, processes, and family member relationships which 
reflect family power — a failure of all family power studies to date 
(Safilios-Rothschild, 1970). 

Aspects of family power other than decision-making outcome 
and the conjugal dyad are crucial to an understanding of black family 
power, yet they remain virtually unexplored. 

In reference to the particular aspects of family power considered 
here, a recent validity study of different measures of power seems es- 
pecially relevant. This work of Olson and Rabunsky (1972) demonstrates 
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inabllity of all major measures of family power to tap "objective 
reality." In addition, his findings suggest that retrospective recall 
of the inate(s) who exercises power (the technique employed in this study) 
really indicates "who is perceived as the authority on that issue. 
And the person perceived as the authority is greatly influenced by cultural 
role expectations regarding what the relationship should be like rather 
than what the relationship is like, i.e., actual role performance." Hence, 
this report should shed some light on the controversy regarding the nor- 
mative conjugal relationship in the black community — at least as it is per- 
ceived by the wife. 

Analysis. Preliminary analysis of these data reveal variation in 
conjugal decision-making in the black families. The bulk did not fit 
the matrifocal stereotype. The procedures of analysis will be to examine 
role-patterning in reference to the various decision areas, to describe 
composite decision-making and decision- implementation configurations, and 
to investigate theoretically indicated factors which may account for the 
variation in conjugal decision-making within this racially and socio- 
economically homogeneous group. 

Role Patterning 

The differential distributions of the black homemaker's responses 
in reference to the various decision areas (shown in Table 1) illustrates 
the multidimensional nature of conjugal decision-making, i.e., "power in 
one area of decision does not necessarily imply power in some other area" 
(Centers and Raven, 1971; also observed by Blood and Wolfe, 1960; Heer, 
1963; Lcvinger, 196 A; Sharp and Mott, 1956). Perusal of the various 
combinations of responses revealed that, regardless of place of residence. 
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less than 13 percent answered identically in reference to all of tlie 
decision-^making areas, and only one-fourth of less answered more than four 
of the six questions the same. In general, consistency in response was 
indicative of a highly syncratic relationship (i.e., husband-wife sharing). 

It is significant that husband-wife sharing of decision-making power 
was the modal and generally the majority response in reference to all 
decision areas except about the wife working outside of the home (Table 1). 
The black homemakers were more likely to perceive this latter area of de- 
cision as their own autonomous domain. Yet among the town and metropolitan 
respondents, "wife" was still not the majority response to this item. 

Looking at the husband's mean relative power scores (Table 1) , one 
can observe a continuum of power ranging from a high shown in all samples 
in reference to decisions about where to live. Husband-power was perceived 
as lowest by the village and town homemakers in reference to decisions about 
the wife working; by the metropolitan homemakers in reference to deciding 
on the number of children. 

In regard to the several corresponding areas of decision- implementation, 
there appears a generally greater proclivity for wife-dominance in lieu of 
husband-wife sharing. Nevertheless, there was considerable variation in 
the black homemakers responses, both within and between the areas of action- 
taking. In all of the samples, husbands' relative involvement in decision 
implementation was perceived as greatest in reference to handling the 
children; least in reference to limiting the number of children. 

In regard to variation in role-patterning by place of residence, 
statistically significant differences are observed but no definitive pattern 
of differences emerges. 
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Composlte Power Configurations 

Decislon'^making * Estimates of the overall distribution of decision- 
making power In these black families are based upon Wolfe's (1959) con- 
ceptualization of conjugal power and the classification and scaling pro- 
cedures employed by Wolfe and by Centers and Raven (1971). This method 
takes Into consideration two dimensions of decision-making power: the 
autonomous decision-making ranges of the husband and wife and a range in 
which both spouses share decisions. 

The procedure consists of deriving two Indices, an Index of relative 
husband-wife authority (?vA) and an Index of degree of shared authority 
(DS). These Indices In turn provide the base for a four-fold classifi- 
cation of conjugal power distribution: "(1) Wife Dominant type , wherein 
the wife's range of authority Is considerably larger than her husband's. 
(2) The Syncratlc Type , consisting of couples between which there is 
nearly a balance of relative authority and the shared range Is equal to 
or greater than the combined ranges of husband and wife. (3) The Autonomic 
Type , wherein there is also an approximate balance of relative authority » 
but the hasband's and wife's ranges together are greater than the shared 
range. (4) The Husband Dominant Type ,,., In which the husband's range is 
considerably greater than that of his wife" (Centers and Raven, 1971). 

While there are problems In Interpreting overall decision-making 
scores (Safllios-«Roth6chlld, 1969), such scores seem almost essential In 
ordering an analysis of a large number of Independent variables as this 
one. Furtheinnore, the procedure employed here seems especially suitable 
to Investigation of the purported conjugal role segregation In lower class 
families 
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In computing the indices and composite classification, the item re- 
ferring to number of children has been excluded^ because of the lower 
response rate to this question and because of its dubious applicability to 
many of the families. To derive the RA score, responses to the other five 

decision--making items were weighted as follows: "Husband" = 3; "Husband 

t 

and Wife" = 2; "Wife" = 1. The i*esponses were then summed, producing 
a possible range of index scores from 5 through 15. The DS score was de- 
rived by counting the number of "Husband and Wife" responses for the five 
items. Authority type was determined as follows: (1) Wife Dominant — 
where RA = 5-8; (2) Syncratic — where RA = 9-11 and DS = 3-5; (3) Autonomic— 
where RA «= 9-11 and DS = 0-2; (4) Husband Dominant — where RA * 12-15. The 
equalitarian range was conservatively defined, because of the tendency to 
answer in this manner. 

As shown in Table 2, the modal authority type was syncratic. Never- 
theless, this accounted for only about a third of the families, suggesting 
the majority were characterized by conjugal role segregation as the literature 
on low-income families would lead us to expect. In contrast to the black, 
low-income stereotype, however, only a minority (from a fourth to a third) 
of these families were found to be wife-dominant. As expected, only a few 
families were indicated to be hueband-dominant . 

Interaction Patterns — Decision-Making and Decision- Implementation . 
The differential response to questions regarding decision implementation as 
compared with decision-making Indicates a need to examine at least briefly 
the interaction of these two dimensions of conjugal power. More thorough 
treatment of this interaction has been presented by Nancy Kutner (1971). 
For the purposes of this abbreviated analysis, the work of Herbst (1952) 
serves as a jaodel. Considering the various possibilities of interaction 
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Table 2. Composite Decisionr-Making Scores, by Place of Residence 

Nonnie t r op o 1 1 1 an Metropolitan 
Village Town 

(N«33) (N=143) (N=128) 

Mean RA Score 9.58 9.69 9.42 

Mean DS Score^ 2.15 2.66 2.63 

Authority Types :^ 

Wife Dominant 30.3% 24.5% 33.6% 

Autonomic 24.3 21.0 14.1 

Syncratic 33.3 37 . 7 ' 39 . 0 

Husband Dominant 12.1 16.8 13.3 

TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 



a 

Chi Square values based on place of residence differences in distributions 
of DS scores were not significant. 

^Chl Square values were not significant* 
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between action- taking (decision- implementation) and decision-making, 
Herbst arrives at seven classifications of family power, as shown in Table 3. 
In addition to syncratic and autonomic types of family structure, Herbst 
distinguishes another: the autocratic , "in which decisions on group 
activities are made by one section of the group only." 

The data reveal considerable variation in conjugal interaction patterns. 
"Syncratic Cooperation" (i.e., the husband and wife do and decide about the 
activity together) was the predominant pattern, yet it characterized only 
about a fourth to a third of the black families. Of the remaining patterns, 
two were identified somewhat more frequently: "wife autonomy" (i.e., "the 
wife does and decides about the activity by herself") and "syncratic di- 
vision of functions" with wife as the main action-taker (i.e., both H and 
W decide but the wife implements the decision). Autocratic conjugal re- 
lationships, at least in reference to these two areas of decision-making, 
appeared to characterize only a small proportion of the black families. 

Related Variables 

Despite their racial and socioeconomic homogeneity, the families of 
the black homemakers in these samples differed in ways related to both 
resource theory and the theory of relative competence — e.g., the extent to 
which their low incomes caused economic hardship, the comparative resource 
contributions of the husbands and wives, the wives* subjective assessments 
of economic and other aspects of their familial situation. This portion of 
the analysis will explore the association of many of these factors with 
conjugal decision-making structures. The extent of factors considered goes 
beyond that frequently employed in tests of resource theory, because findings 
like those of Scanzoni (1971) suggest factors such as subjective perceptions 
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may be equally or more important influencers of conjugal power structures 
than the actual external resources, per se. In addition, consideration of 
the somewhat unique aspects of the internal structure of many low-income 
black families (e.g., extranuclear) necessitates broadening the usual scope 
of conjugal power analysis. 

Specifically to be examined are the associations of these independent 
variables with two of the measures of decision-making power: the RA scores 
and Authority Type. Analysis of Variance and Chi Square, respectively, were 
the statistical treatments employed. The .05 level of probability was de- 
signated the criteria of statistical significance. Nonmetropolitan and 
metropolitan samples were kept separate throughout the analysis. The small 
number of village respondents were excluded from the nonmetropolitan sample. 

Income . It was expected that the greater the ability of a family's 

income to meet the family's needs — i*e., taking into account such factors 

as family size and age of family members — the higher the husband's relative 

authority (RA) and the more likely the family would evidence a Syncratic 

Authority Type. However, no statistically significant differences were 

found between this variable, as measured by the poverty index pri?viou8ly 
2 

defined, and either RA or Authority Type. 

Subjective Assessment of Income . In reference to the wives' subjective 
assessments of their family's income, three variables were analyzed: the 
wife's perception of how adequate she thought the family income was, how 
dependable she thought it was, and where on a four-rung ladder she would rank 
her family's financial status in relation to that of other families in the 

2 

Additional description of measures, scales, and categorizations employed 
in the analysis are presented in the Appendix. More detailed information 
regarding the data analysis is not presented because of space requirements 
^ but will be furnished upon request. 

ERIC 
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local black community. In the nonmetropolitan sample, wife's perception of 
income adequacy was found to be positively associated with husband's 
relative authority (RA) . F = 6.90; df=2 and 140; P<.01. While in the 
metropolitan sample the F value xvas not statistically significant, the same 
trend in response was observed and the difference between the lower mean RA 
score of respondents who perceived their family income as totally inadequate 
(i.e., not able to meet necessities) and the mean RA for the adjacent higher 
adequacy category (i.e., able to meet necessities only) exceeded the Least 
Significant Difference at the .05 level of significance. No statistically 
significant differences were observed between this independent variable and 
Authority Type or between the other two subjective variables and either 
indicator of conjugal decision-making power. 

Husband's Income Contribution . Whether or not the husband was employed 
at all during the year, if he was employed only part of the year versus all 
of the year, or if his employment was generally part-time versus full-time 
was not found to influence RA or Authority Type. However, the large majority 
of husbands were employed full-time throughout the year^ indicating caution 
in generalizing this seeming lack of association to other low-Income black 
samples • 

In looking at the earned income contributions of the husbands who were 
employed, income was categorized: (1) $3,000 or less; (2) $3 »000-$4,999; 
(3) $5»000-$6,999; and (4) $7,000 or more. Nonmetropolitan husbands who 
earned $3|000 or less during the year evidenced a substantially lower mean 
RA score than nonmetropolitan husbands who earned higher incomes (the mean RA 
difference between the last two income categories, less than $3^000 and $3^000- 
4»499, exceeded the LSD at the .01 level of significance.) The families 
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of these lower-earning husbands were substantially more likely to be Wife 
Dominant; however, the Chi Square value for Income versus Authority Type 
was not statistically significant. In the metropolitan sample, amount of 
husband's earned income was not found to be associated with either decision- 
making measure. 

Wife's Income Contribution . Both wife's emplojrment outside of the home 
and the amount of her income contribution were found to be associated wirh 
conjugal power structure. Wife's employment was positively associated with 
her relative decision-making power — inversely associated with RA. (Nonmetro- 
politan: F » 5.30; df=2 and 140; P <.01. Metro: F = 7.03; df« 2 and 125; 
P <.01.) In the nonmetropolitan sample, it seemed only to matter if the wife 
was employed at all during the year; for the metropolitan wife, whether she 
was employed only part of the year or all of the year also appeared significant. 
However, whether a wife worked part-time or full-time in terms of number of 
hours per week was not found to affect her decision-making power in either 
sample. 

In the metropolitan sample. Authority Type was significantly related to 
wife's employment. Wives who worked all year were the most likely ones to 
dominate family decision-making. Wives who did not work at all during the 
year were the least likely to live in a Wife-Dominant family and the most 
likely to share decision-making (Syncratic) . 

The majority of employed wives earned less than $3,000 per year, and 
the total amount of their income (less than $3,000 versus $3,000 or more) 
was not found to be associated with the decision measures. A more significant 
variable than the actual income figure might be the proportion of overall 
family income that the wife's income comprised. To determine the salience of 
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this factor, this variable was categorized: (1) None; (2) 1/2 or less; (3) 
more than 1/2. Again, however, the significant factor seemed to he only 
whether or not the wife was an income contributor. 

H"W Comparative Income Contribution . While in the nonme tropolitan sample, 
the mean RA score was somewhat lower for families whose wives earned more than 
their husbands during the year, the difference was not great enough to be 
statistically significant. In the metropolitan sample, whether or not the 
wife earned more than the husband was not found to be related to conjugal 
power. 

Occupation . Although the large majority of occupations of the husbands 
and wives were blue-collar, it was thought that finer occupational distinction 
within the blue-collar group might affect conjugal power. Comparing unskilled, 
semi-skilled, skilled blue-collar, and white-collar laborers, neither husband's 
nor wife's occupation nor their comparative occupational status was found to be 
associated with conjugal decision-making power. 

Education . Although the husbands and wives were generally poorly educated, 
there was much variation at the lower educational ranks. Using the categoriza- 
tions, (1) 6th grade or less, (2) 7th to 8th grade, (3) 9th to 11th grade, 
(A) 12th grade, (5) College, decision-making power was not found to vary 
significantly with husband's or wife's education or with their comparative 
educational achievement. Because high school is an especially critical level 
of achievement, however, comparative analysis was also done with the families 
classified as follows: (1) H&W less than HS; (2) W only completed HS; (3) 
H only completed HS; (4) both completed IIS. Statistically significant 
differences in mean RA scores were observed in the metropolitan sample 
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(F = 2.89; df^S and 124; P <.05). The mean RA was highest where the husband 

had completed high school but the wife had not; it was lowest where both 

spouses had completed high school. 

Residence Background . Residence background may significantly affect a 

spouse's resource contribution (e.g., his income-producing ability) and his 

decision-making competence. Other things being equal, a nonmigrant is 

expected to have advantages over a migrant, and an urban migrant — at least 

in the urban setting^advantages over the rural migrant. In the metropolitan 

sample, the mean RA score was highest for the nonmigrants and lowest for the 

rural migrants; however, the association was not statistically significant. 

2 

Authority Type was also related to this independent variable (X =12.58; 
df«6; P <.05)^ but the significant factor seemed to be migrant versus non- 
migrant status and not the migrant's rural or urban background. The metro- 
politan nonmigrants were substantially more likely than migrants to live in 
an Autonomic or Husband Dominant family and less likely to live in a Wife 
Dominant or Syncratic household. The association did not hold for the 
nonmetropolitan husbands, but the number of migrants in these groups was low. 

Comparing just the migrant status of H and W» the few (11) town families 
in which the wife was a nonmigrant and the husband a migrant evidenced a 
substantially lower mean RA score than the other families (difference between 
this mean and that of adjacent categories exceeded the LSD at the ^05 level 
of significance). No significant differences were observed regarding H-W 
comparative migrant status in the metropolitan sample. 

Neither comparative rural-urban background of H and W nor whether or 
not wives were reared on a farm appeared to be associated with conjugal 
decision-making. 



Age * Age may be a salient variable relating to conjugal power not only 

because of its ideological relationship (Blood and Wolfe, 1960) but also 

because of its association with wife dependence, decision-making competence, 

etc. Age was categorized: (1) 20 and under; (2) 21-29; (3) 30-39; (A) 

3 

40-49; (5) 50 or more. While the statistical tests of association were 
negative, it is perhaps significant that in both the nonnietropoli tan and 
metropolitan samples, the highest and lowest mean RA scores were for the 
categories 20 or under and 50 or over, respectively • In the metropolitan 
sample, the families of these younger wives were substantially more likely 
than the others to be Syncratic, those of the older wives. Wife Dominant. 

To determine if the spouses' ages in relation to each other might have 
more of an Impact on their relative decision-making power, the families were 
classified as follows: (1) W 4 or more years older; (2) W&H ages within 0-4 
years of each other; (3) H 5-9 years older; (4) H 10 or more years older. 
This variable was not found to be associated with relative H-W decision- 
making power. 

Stage of Family Life Cycle « This variable may be a salient determinant 
of conjugal power because of its relationship to wife dependency and perhaps 
parent-child competition. The black families were classified according to 
age of oldest child, based upon the stage of family life cycle schema 
delineated by Hill (l964) : (D Oldest child under two years of age; (2) 
Preschool (3-6); (3) School age (6-12); (4) Adolescent (13-19); (5) Young 
adult (20 or more until leaves home); (6) From departure of first to last 



The N's were not large enough for finer age discriminations. Few 
husbands were over 65 years of age, consequently their inclusion or exclusion 
from analysis would not affect the results significantly. 
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child; (7) Postparental family. The pattern of responses was similar to that 
observed for wife's age. Overall differences were not statistically .s ipji i ficant , 
but a tendency appeared for new-pareut families to exhibit the highest mean 1\A 
and postparental families, the lowest. 

Because the low-income black family is frequently large and, consequently, 
with a large discrepancy between the age of the youngest and oldest child, age 
of the youngest child living at home was also considered as an independent 
variable. In the metropolitan sample, age of youngest child was found to be 
associated with RA (F = 3.09; df«=A and 125; P <.05). The mean RA was highest 
in those families where the homemaker's youngest child was an infant; lowest, 
whe re the youngest child was a preschooler. Families having no children under 
18 also exhibited a lower mean RA score. 

Other Aspects of Family Composition . The total number of children under 
18 years of age in the family was analyzed as an Independent variable; however, 
it did not appear to be associated with the measures of conjugal power. 
Another variable often characteristic of low-income black households, the 
presence of adults other than husband and wife, was also considered. The 
presence of other adult females in the home appeared to be associated with 
decision-making power (Nonmetro: F = 5.70; df=l and 143; P <.05. Metro: 
F 3.87; df=l and 128; P <.05; X'^ = 10.26; df=3; P <.05). However, the 
direction of the association with RA was opposite in the nonmetropolitan 
and metropolitan samples. In the town, RA was negatively associated with 
the presence of another adult female; in the metropolitan sample, the 
association was positive, A relationship between other adult females and Au- 
thority Type was found only in the metropolitan sample. Families with other adult 
females present were less likely to be Wife Dominant and more likely to be 



Autonomic than families with no othe^- adult females. Presence of adult males 
other than the husband did not appear to be related to conjugal decision-making 
power. 

Other Subjective Factors . Wife's satisfaction with her husband's ability 
to provide resources other than money or status was also analyzed. A scale 
tapping wife's satisfaction with her husband's understanding, attention, help 
around the home, and time spent talking (see Appendix) appeared to be 
positively associated with husband's relative decision-making power. Metro- 
politan families whose wives indicated high marital satisfaction evidenced a 
substantially higher mean RA score (difference between high MarSat and the 
adjacent category, moderate, exceeded the LSD at the ,05 level of significance). 
In both the nonmetropolitan and metropolitan samples, families with wives who 
showed high marital satisfaction were more likely to be Syncratic and less 
likely Wife Dominant than the other families. Families of wives who showed 
low marital satisfaction were more likely to be Autonomic or Wife Dominant 
(Nonmetro: = 12.21; df=6; P <.05. Metro: = 12.28; df=6; P <.06). 

In the nonmetropolitan sample, another subjective variable appeared to 

be related to Authority Type: the wife's perception of where she would rank 

her family on a 4-rung ladder in regard to their power in the local black 
2 

community (X = 19.06; df=9; P <.05). The highest ranked families were more 
likely to be Syncratic; the lowest. Wife Dominant. 

The last two independent variables analyzed, wife's satisfaction with 
house size and wife's satisfaction with other aspects of her home, were not 
found to be associated with conjugal decision-making power. 



Summary and Conclusions 

The purpose of the study was to exaraine conjugal decision-niaking and 
decision- implementation in nonmetropo] 1 tan and nietropoli tan samples of 
low-income blacks and to explore variables which may be related to the 
observed decision-niaking structures. In regard to specific decision areas, 
husband-wife sharing of decisions was consistently the most common response. 
However, husband's relative decision-making power was found to vary by 
decision area, ranging from a high in reference to where to live. Wife- 
dominance appeared greater in reference to corresponding areas of decision 
implementation (action-taking) than decision-making. Nevertheless, the 
husband retained a significant role in decision-implementation; his role 
seemingly greatest in handling the children. 

Indicators of composite decision-making structures suggest much variation 
exists in the low-income black samples. While conjugal role segregation in 
terms of decision-making did appear to characterize most of the families, only 
from a fourth to a third of the families were found to be Wife-Dominant. 
Variation in conjugal power structures was exceptionally apparent when both 
decision-making and decision- implementation (action-taking) were considered. 

Examination of a myriad of hypothesized independent variables suggests 
that internal as well as external resource contributions of husband and 
wife, subjective assessments of and satisfaction with these resources, 
relative competence of husband and wife, and internal characteristics some- 
what peculiar to low-income black families all may be salient determinants 
of conjugal decision-making structures among income-income blacks. 
Specifically, the following variables were found to be associated with 
husband's and wife's relative decision-making power: 



Factors related to external res ourco cont r Lb u t:lons ^ind/or 
declslon-maklnR competence ; Husband * s iiir^ome ; wif e ' s 
employment, H-W comparative educational achievement (whether 
or not completed high school); migrant status; age of wife; 
age of youngest and oldest children. 

Subjective assessment of external resources ; Wife's perception 
of income adequacy; wife's perception of family's power in 
the local community. 

Subjective assessment of internal resource contributions : 
Wife's satisfaction with husband's attention, help around the 
home, etc. 

Other : Presence of other adult females in the home. 

The nature of these associations are in the same general direction as 
has been observed for white, mixed, and higher class black samples — that is, 
if the variables have been investigated previously and found to be statistically 
significant. (See among others Blood ind Wolfe, 1960; Centers and Raven, 1971; 
Hoffman, 1960; Evans and Smith, 1969; Scanzoni, 1971.) Further investigation 
is needed, however, to determine if some of these factors are more salient 
and some less salient for the low- income black. The results of this analysis 
suggest a number of variables found to be related to conjugal power in these 
other groups (e.g., occupational status) may not be significant for the 
low-income black family. 

The place of residence differences found in conjugal decision-making 
and decision- implementation emphasize the significance of residence as an 
independent variable. In addition, the residence differences in observed 
associations between decision-making power and the other independent varia- 
bles demonstrates the need to maintain such residence distinctions in 
analysis and the inappropriateness of generalizing from the results of the 



Additional research is needed to test the validity of these findings 
because the lack of association may have been the result of the methods or 
samples utilized. Saf llios-Rothschild (1970), Centers and Raven (1971), and 
O Olson and Rabunsky (1972) demonstrate the variability of results with the 
methods employed. 
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more frequent metropolitan analyses to nonnietropoli tan blcicks. 

In conclusion, the findings of this analysis suggest the matriarchal 
family structure is far from pervasive among low-income black (amilies. 
The husband seems to play a much larger role in family decision-making 
and decision-implementation (action-taking) than the impressionistic 
literature would have us believe. Furthermore, the impressionistic 
literature portrays the low-income black family as the archetype for 
the external resource and relative competence explanations of conjugal 
power. Such theories seem to be simplistic and insufficient explanations 
of conjugal power even in this sector of our society. Tin's conclusion 
corroborates that made from analyses of other racial and socioeconomic 
groups (Centers and Raven, 1971; Saf ilios-Rothschild, 1970). 



APPENDIX 



Additional Measurement Description 

Poverty Index — A poverty threshold was calculated for each family, taking 

into account income needs of the number and ages of household members, 
proportion of past year members resided in the household, and a con- 
summer price index for the particular region of the U.S., rural-urban 
nature of the study area and year of study. The poverty index was 
determined by dividing the family's income by the poverty threshold. 

Poverty was categorized as follows: 

(1) 74 and under; (2) 75-99; (3) 100-124; (4) 125-149; (5) 150-199; 
(6) 200 and over 

Perception of Income Adeq^uacy 

Question: To what extent do you think your income is enough for you 
to live on? 

Alternative Responses: a. Can afford about everything we want and 

still save money; b. Can afford about everything we want; 

c. Can afford some of the things we want but not all; 

d. Can meet necessities only; e. Not at all adequate. 
Categorization for Analysis: Because of the small response rate, 

the first three categories were combined in statistical 
analysis • 

Perception of Income Dependability 

Question: Knowing when and how much income they will get is important 
to families, so we are interested in how dependable you 
feel your income has been. Looking back over all the places 
you got income from this past 12 months, describe how de- 
pendable your income was. 

Responses: a. Income not dependable at all; b. Income received 

regularly but amount varies a lot; c. Income dependable 
part of the year but not all year; d. Dependable part 
received regularly plus an amount above that varies or 
differs from time to time; e. Steady income. 

Categorization for Analysis: The middle three categories were combined. 

Residence Background — If a person was born locally (i.e., within 50 miles 

of his present residence) he was considered a nonmigrant » If he lived 
over half of his life in rural areas, he was considered to have a rural 
background. If he lived over half of his life in urban areas, he was 
considered to have an urban background. 



Marital Satisfaction — the respondents were asked four questions: 

(1) How satisfied are you with your husband's understanding of youi: pro- 
blems and feelings? (2) How satisfied are you with the attention you 
receive from your husband? (3) How satisfied are you with your husband's 
help around the home? (4) How satisfied are you with the time you and 
your husband spend just talking? 

Alternative responses were: Very satisfied; Somewhat so t isf ied ; Sonowhat Oissat. 
Very Dissatisfied. The responses were weighted 4 through 1, respectively, 
and summed. Item analysis revealed high interitem and Item-to-total 
correlations . 
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